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ABSTRACT 

The University of Minnesota Biocatalysis/Biodegra- 
dation Database (UM-BBD, http-JAimbixi.ahc.umn.edu/) 
provides curated information on microbial catabolic 
enzymes and their organization into metabolic path- 
ways. Currently, it contains information on over 400 
nzymes. In the last year the enzyme page was 
nhanced to contain more internal and external links; 
it also displays the different metabolic pathways in 
which each enzyme participates. In collaboration with 
th Nomenclature Commission of the International 
Union of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology, 35 
UM-BBD enzymes were assigned complete EC codes 
during 2000. Bacterial oxygenases are heavily repre- 
sented in the UM-BBD; they are known to have broad 
substrate specificity. A compilation of known reactions 
of naphthalene and toluene dioxygenases were 
r c ntly added to the UM-BBD; 73 and 108 were listed 
respectively. In 2000 the UM-BBD is mirrored by two 
prestigious groups: the European Bioinformatics 
Institute and KEGG (the Kyoto Encyclopedia of 
Genes and Genomes). Collaborations with other 
groups are being developed. The increased 
mphasis on UM-BBD enzymes is important for 
predicting novel metabolic pathways that might exist 
in nature or could be engineered. It also is important 
for current efforts in microbial genome annotation. 

INTRODUCTION 

As the University of Minnesota Biocatalysis/Biodegradation Data- 
base (UM-BBD, http^Aimbbdahc.unin.edu^ndex.html) starts its 
sixth year, there are 30 complete and 127 on-going microbial 
genome sequencing projects (1 , http://wiUntegratedgenomics.com/ 
gold/). Genomic sequence information is increasing expo- 
nentially, with a doubling time of less than 1 year. This infor- 
mation explosion has influenced the growth of the UM-BBD in 
the past year. We have strengthened our collaboration with the 
European Bioinformatics Institute, Kyoto University and the 
Nomenclature Committee of the International Union of 
Biochemistry and Molecular Biology. UM-BBD enzyme 
information has played a major role in these collaborations and 



others. UM-BBD present and potential future status, and the 
increased emphasis on its enzyme information, is discussed in 
more detail below. 

PRESENT STATUS 

UM-BBD data content and methods, including data format, 
update and access, have been reported (2,3). By the end of 
2000 it will have grown to contain over 100 pathways, 
700 reactions, 600 compounds, 400 enzymes and nearly 
300 microorganism entries. A goal of the UM-BBD is to docu- 
ment the breadth of reaction types catalyzed by microbes. 
Reaction types of interest are those in which a unique organic 
functional group is transformed or the bond between functional 
groups is cleaved. The list of organic functional groups 
contained in the UM-BBD has grown to 49 [J.Liu and J.Kang 
(2000) Organic Functional Groups, http://umbb&ahc.umn.edu/ 
search/FuncGrps.html], including bicycloaliphatic ring, 
tricycloaliphatic ring, unsaturated N-heterocyclic ring, epoxide, 
peroxide, oxime and cyanamide, are all transformed by one or 
more UM-BBD enzymes. A list of the more than 400 UM-BBD 
enzymes, ordered by EC number, is available (UM-BBD, 
2000. List of All Enzymes, http://umbbdahc.unm.edu/cgi-bin/ 
page.cgi?ptype=allenzymes). An excerpt from a representative 
enzyme page is shown in Figure 1. 

The UM-BBD enzyme page has greatly increased in 
importance in the past year. Before then, it duplicated a subset 
of the information found on the UM-BBD reaction page 
(excerpted in Fig. 2). However, the format of the reaction page 
restricted the amount of information that page could contain; 
adding links to it would detract from its focus on the reaction. 
UM-BBD users required additional enzyme information; 
the UM-BBD enzyme page expanded to meet this need and the 
UM-BBD increased this page's visibility. 

Enzyme pages are now more easily accessed with the 
addition of a link to them through the EC code on reaction 
pages (Fig. 2B). They are also now included in the list of 
compounds and reactions for each pathway; this list is linked to 
at the top and bottom of every pathway page. 

The number of static enzyme links has increased For example, a 
link to the BRENDA Comprehensive Enzyme Information System 
[D.Schomburg (2000) http://www.brenda.imi-koeln.de/] was 
added to all pages for enzymes which had been assigned a 
four-digit EC code (Fig. 1 A). 
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haloalkane dehalogenase 

• Synonyms: 1 -Chlorohexane halidohydrolase 

• EC number: 3.8.1.5 

• Enzyme-specific links 

• ExPASy 

• BRENDA A 

• Search GenBank, 1 5 hits on July 20, 2000. B 

• SggCCfe GenPept, 43 hiUs on Sep. 25, 2000. C 

• Sj^ PDB, 20 hits on Sep. 25, 2000. D 

• Reactions caiulyzed by haloalkane dehalogenase 

• 1,2-PicMwoetha flc — > 2-C hloroethanol (reaclD# rOOOl) 

• m?/u-1.3-Dichloropiopene - — > rran5-3-Chloro-2-propene-l-ol (reacID# r0Q86) 

• <.t5-1.3-Dichiotx>propene > t»-3-Chloro-2-propene-l-ol (reacTP# r0687> 

• 1,2.3-Tfibrvmoprppmw — >2^-PifrrftmQ-l-prQpaqo| (,rcaclP# rQ7Q2) 
H,2'Pichh>roethane] n^-Pichtoropropene] tL2^Iri^ron>9propaae] [BBP Main M«ip1 

Figure 1. Excerpt from a UM-BBD enzyme page. This page for the enzyme 
haloalkane dehalogenase includes, among other information: (A) a link to the 
BRENDA database; (B) a dynamic search of the GenBank database; (C) a 
dynamic search of the GenPept database; and (D) a dynamic search of the PDB 
database. The complete enzyme page is available at http://umbbd.ahc.umn.edu/ 
servlets/pagesewlet?ptype=ep&enzymeID==e0003 . 



From 1,2-Dichloroethane to 2-Chloroethanol 

Graphic (3k) of the reaction. 

A Medline reference with structure. 

Verschueren KH, Scljee F, Rozeboom HJ, Kalk KH, Dijkstra BW Nature 
(1993) 363(6431): 693-8. 

Search Medline titles for haloalkane dehalogenase. 
32 citations found on September 14, 1999. 

1,2-Dichloroethane 

I H;0 
haloalkane j / 
dehalogenase j / 
B 3.8.1.S | Search GenBanX, 15 hits on July 20. 2000. 

Kyoto |\ 
ExPASy j \ 

j HC1 
v 

2-Chloroethanol 
C Generate a pathway storting from this reaction. 



riJ-Dichloroethanel fBBD Main Menu! 

Figure 2. Excerpt from a UM-BBD reaction page. This page for the reaction 
from 1,2-dichloroethane to 2-chloroethanol includes, among other information, 
(A) a link to a Medline abstract which contains information on the enzyme's 
structure; (B) a link to the UM-BBD enzyme page for its enzyme, excerpt shown 
in Figure 1 ; and (C) a link to a generated pathway starting from this reaction. An 
example of the latter is shown in Figure 3. The complete reaction page is available 
at http://umbbd.ahc.umn.edu/servlets/p^ . 



The ability to search remote databases was also expanded. 
From its very beginning the UM-BBD has included dynamic 
searches of the GenBank database of nucleic acid sequences, 
for UM-BBD enzymes whose sequences were present in 
GenBank (Fig. IB). With the increase in genomic data 
mentioned in the Introduction, larger DNA fragments are 



deposited and users have a harder time locating the region of 
interest. Thus we added dynamic searches of the NCBI GenPept 
(4, http://www.ncbi.nmi.nih.gov/entrez/query.fcgi?db=protein), 
Figure 1C. 

Enzyme structure information was initially included through 
links to Medline abstracts reporting enzyme structures 
(Fig. 2A). However, only one structure could be indicated in 
this way. With the proliferation of structure information, we 
now include a dynamic link to the PDB Protein Structure 
Database (5, http://www.rcsb.org/pdb/) when such structures 
exist (Fig. ID). 

Some of these features, such as the link to BRENDA, require 
assignment of a four-digit EC code. In 1997, a collaboration 
began between Keith Tipton, designated member of the 
Nomenclature Commission of the International Union of 
Biochemistry and Molecular Biology (NC-IUBMB) with respon- 
sibility for enzyme classification and nomenclature, Lynda Ellis, 
co-director of the UM-BBD, and Toni Kazic, director of the 
KLOTHO database, funded by the NIH (PI, Toni Kazic). As part 
of this collaboration, 35 UM-BBD enzymes (listed in Supplemen- 
tary Material) were assigned four-digit EC codes, systematic 
names and other attributes by the NC-IUBMB in 2000, and many 
more will gain this information in 2001. As they are approved, 
these enzyme classification details are made available to the scien- 
tific community for comment (http://www.chem.qmw.ac.uk/ 
iubmb/enzyme/newenz.html) prior to incorporation into the 
enzyme database (http://www.chem.qmw.ac.ukAubmb/enzyme/). 
Nomenclature Commission staff report that UM-BBD organi- 
zation, primary reaction references and dynamic reference 
searches greatly facilitate their task of classifying its enzymes 
(S.Boyce, personal communication, June 2000). 

Over the past year we continued to develop pages that 
document the biocatalytic versatility of UM-BBD enzymes. 
Building on the previous list of 73 reactions catalyzed by the 
enzyme naphthalene 1,2-dioxygenase, EC 1.14.12.12 [ J.Liu 
(1999) Reactions of Naphthalene 1 ,2-Dioxygenase. httpM 
umbbd.ahc.umn.edu/naph/ndo.html], we compiled a list of 108 
reactions catalyzed by toluene dioxygenase, EC 1.14.12.11. 
The types and numbers of substrates transformed by this versa- 
tile enzyme are shown in Table 1. Such lists document the 
broad substrate specificity often found for enzymes involved in 
biodegradation and their wide biocatalytic potential. 

Future plans include establishing and maintaining mirror 
sites at geographically dispersed locations; improving inter- 
face with other databases; and new directions in pathway 
visualization and prediction. 

MIRROR SITES 

The past year saw the first UM-BBD mirror site, hosted by the 
European Bioinformatics Institute on their SRS server [TJEtzold, 
G.Verde, D.Kreil and P.Carter (1999) http://srs.ebi.ac.uk/]. This 
year, UM-BBD pathways began to be duplicated in KEGG, the 
Kyoto Encyclopedia of Genes and Genomes (6, http:// 
www.genome.ad.jp/kegg/kegg.html). Additional mirror sites 
may be set up in the future. Our two present mirrors each 
integrate the UM-BBD with other databases that they host. We 
are working with others to increase the availability of our 
information. 
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Table 1. Type (and number) of substrates transformed by toluene 1 Y 2- 
dioxygenase, EC 1 . 1 4. 1 2. 11 , from Ps.putida F 1 * 

Monocyclic aromatics (69) 
Dioxygenation (60) 
Monooxygenation (5) 
Sulfoxidation (4) 

Fused aromatics (3) 



Dimethyl 
Sulfoxide 



dimethyl 

sulfoxide 

reductase 



Dimethyl 
Sulfide 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I dioethyl 
I sulfide 
j monooxy- 
. j gienese 



Linked aromatics (7) 

Aliphatic olefins (17) 
Allylic methyl group monooxygenation (8) 
Monooxygenation with allylic rearrangement (1) 
Dioxygenation (8) 

Other substrates (12) 



Taken from a complete list of 108 reactions, J.Liu and AJ^egrete (2000) Toluene 
Dioxygenase Reactions. http:Ztombbd.ahc.unm.edu/tol/tdo.html 



INTERACTIONS WITH OTHER DATABASES 

The collaboration of Keith Tipton, Lynda Ellis and Toni Kazic, 
mentioned earlier, is developing The Agora, a distributed 
computational environment for biochemical information. This 
includes information on enzymes, compounds and reactions. 
The environment will permit reliable sharing of curatorial 
functions and queries among independent participating data- 
bases, to permit the scientific community to deposit, review 
and query biochemical information, while at the same time 
allowing each database to preserve its native semantics, data 
model and query language. The UM-BBD is one of the 
founding databases in this collaboration (7). 

We are also collaborating with Terri Attwood, curator of 
PRINTS, a compendium of groups of conserved motifs 
(fingerprints) used to characterize a protein family (8, http:// 
bioinf.man.ac.uk/dbbrowser/prints/). She is developing finger- 
prints to characterize the protein families that contain selected 
UM-BBD enzymes. 

The Biodegradative Strain Database [BSD, J.Urbance, 
J.Cole, and J.Tiedje (2000) http://bsd.cme.msu.edu/], an on-line 
database of information on described, biodegradative micro- 
bial strains, debuted on the web in searchable form in 2000. 
The BSD presentiy links to UM-BBD information and reciprocal 
links will be implemented in the coming year. 

PATHWAY VISUALIZATION AND PREDICTION 

While all curated UM-BBD pathway diagrams are handcrafted 
to insure a clear and aesthetically pleasing rendering, the 
option to dynamically generate pathways, which can start at 
any UM-BBD reaction, is also offered. One such generated 
pathway is shown in Figure 3. In collaboration with Markus 
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f erase 
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Clcyc 
Pathway 



Hydrogen 
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Pathway 
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I 
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Figure 3. Excerpt from a UM-BBD generated metabolic pathway. This 
pathway was generated starting from the reaction from dimethyl sulfoxide to 
dimethyl sulfide. In the original all enzyme and compound names are 
hyperlinked to UM-BBD reaction and compound pages, respectively. The complete 
generated pathway page is available at http://umbbd.ahc.umn.edu/cgi-bin/ 
page.cgi?ptype=p&reacID=r0207. 



Eiglsperger in the Department of Computer Science at the 
University of Tuebingen, Germany, tools are being developed 
to better visualize these dynamically generated pathways. A 
prototype is shown in Figure 4. 

Better pathway visualization will assist users in connecting 
enzyme-catalyzed reactions into productive pathways. The 
UM-BBD presents enzyme reactions broadly; not all reactions 
in depicted pathways necessarily exist in any one given 
organism. Nonetheless, its pathways represent plausible 
metabolism; and metabolic reconstruction has taken on much 
greater significance with the current focus on genome annotation. 
This also has importance for enhancing the ability to predict the 
metabolism of newly synthesized compounds for environmental 
purposes or for metabolic engineering. 

Prediction is important because, with over 12 million 
organic compounds currently known, the UM-BBD will never 
contain biodegradation pathways for every one (3). We are 
developing a framework in which biodegradation pathways for 
a target compound are evaluated by mapping the chemical 
functional groups of that target compound against the 
capabilities of organisms to generate enzymes that operate on 
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Figure 4. Prototype improved visualization of UM-BBD generated pathways. 
This is an excerpt that displays the same generated pathway shown in Figure 3. 
Compared to Figure 3, the prototype is more compact, more attractive and 
loops are displayed more intuitively. 



these functional groups. The UM-BBD serves as the main data 
source in this collaboration (9). 

CONCLUSIONS 

The UM-BBD's emphasis on enzymes, their multiplicity of 
substrates and inclusion into different pathways is important 
for predicting novel metabolic pathways that might exist in 
nature or could be engineered. It also is important for current 
efforts in microbial genome annotation. 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 

Supplementary Material is available at NAR Online. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Ribosomal Database Project (RDP-II), previously 
d scribed by Maidak etal. [Nucleic Acids Res. (2000), 
28, 173-174], continued during the past year to add 
n w rRNA sequences to the aligned data and to 
improve the analysis commands. Release 8.0 (June 1, 
2000) consisted of 16 277 aligned prokaryotic small 
subunit (SSU) rRNA sequences while the number of 

ukaryotic and mitochondrial SSU rRNA sequences in 
aligned form remained at 2055 and 1503, respectively. 
Th number of prokaryotic SSU rRNA sequences 
more than doubled from the previous release 14 
months earlier, and -75% are longer than 899 bp. An 
RDP-II mirror site in Japan is now available (http:// 
wdcm.nig.ac.jp/RDP/html/index.html). RDP-II provides 
aligned and annotated rRNA sequences, derived 
phylogenetic trees and taxonomic hierarchies, and 
analysis services through its WWW server (http:// 
rdp.cme.msu.edu/). Analysis services include rRNA 
probe checking, approximate phylogenetic placement 

f user sequences, screening user sequences for 
possible chimeric rRNA sequences, automated align- 
ment, production of similarity matrices and services to 
plan and analyze terminal restriction fragment polymor- 
phism experiments. The RDP-II email address for 
qu stions and comments has been changed from 
curator@cme.msu.edu to rdpstaff@msu.edu. 

DESCRIPTION 

The Ribosomal Database Project (RDP-II) provides data, 
programs and services related to ribosomal RNA sequences. This 
paper describes changes since the 2000 description (1). Details 
about specific analysis functions, data and available programs can 
be found at the WWW site (http://rdp.cme.msu.edu/). 

Data 

The ribosomal RNA sequences in the RDP-II alignments are 
mainly drawn from the major sequence repositories [GenBank 
(2), EMBL Data Library (3) and DDBJ (4)]. 



Release 8.0, June 1, 2000, contained 16 277 prokaryotic 
small subunit (SSU) rRNA sequences in aligned form with -75% 
longer than 899 bp. Type strain status is marked for a sequence if 
it is determinable. The number of eukaryotic and mitochondrial 
SSU rRNA sequences in aligned form remains at 2055 and 
1503. Besides the sequences from the aligned data, more than 
10 000 additional sequences were added to create the unaligned 
data bringing the total number to more than 30 000. The 
unaligned data are available for downloading and for analyses 
that do not require alignment. The all-inclusive RDP phylo- 
genetic tree has not been updated for Release 8.0 because its 
size precludes any utility and because it has become inaccurate. 
Instead, we have decided to build a hierarchical set of trees, 
with a single tree that encompasses the breadth of the prokaryotic 
sequence diversity at the top of the hierarchy (a so-called back- 
bone tree) and subordinate trees that encompass less and less of 
the diversity as one moves down the hierarchy. The sequences 
represented in the subordinate trees are selected according to 
their position in the RDP Release 8.0 hierarchy. The backbone 
tree and 13 of these subordinate trees were calculated using the 
WEIGHBOR algorithm (5) for Release 8.0 and eventually all 
sequences in the RDP-II prokaryotic SSU rRNA alignment 
will be in one or more subordinate trees. A new backbone 
phylogenetic tree for 217 prokaryotic SSU rRNA sequences 
was calculated using the WEIGHBOR algorithm (5). Additional 
trees using this approach for 13 smaller groups were also 
prepared for Release 8.0. Eventually, all sequences in the 
RDP-II prokaryotic SSU rRNA alignment will be in one or 
more of these smaller grouped trees. To facilitate scientific 
research, RDP-II serves as a repository for alignments and 
masks used by authors in the preparation of phylogenetic trees. 
The availability of these alignments and masks supports the 
recalculation of published rRNA phylogenetic trees. These 
data are available for download from the RDP-II WWW (http:// 
rdp.cme.msu.edu/) server. 

Analysis services 

A brief description of each analysis command available on the 
WWW server can be found in Table 1 from the Maidak et al 
(1) description of the RDP-II or from the Documentation section 
of the RDP-II WWW server (http://www.cme.msu.edu/RDP/ 
docs/documentation.html). 
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Visualization of large sets of sequence data 

For some applications (e.g. the detection of sequencing or 
annotation errors, the definition of taxonomic boundaries and 
visualization of outliers) it is necessary to build models with a 
complete set of aligned sequences, rather than a small subset of 
sequences, drawn either at random or deliberately. However, 
current methods for constructing phy logenetic trees are inherently 
limited. Such methods are computationally too intensive and 
the output is too complex to permit accurate interpretation. To 
that end, in collaboration with the Bergey's Manual Trust, 
work on alternative means of visualizing extremely large sets 
of sequences using Principal Component Analysis (PCA) was 
initiated during 2000. Two-dimensional scatter plots using 
PCA are available in the Supplementary Material links. 

New auxiliary WWW sites 

The Center for Microbial Ecology WWW server now supports 
two additional WWW sites that contain data related to the RDP-H 
The Biodegradative Strain Database (http:^sd.cme.msu.edu) 
provides corresponding microbiological data to complement and 
integrate the phylogenetic data of the RDP-II with the chemical 
and metabolic data of the University of Minnesota Biocatalysis/ 
Biodegradation Database (http://www.labmed.umn.edu/umbbd/ 
index.html) (6). The second auxiliary WWW site is rrndb 
(http://rrndb.cme.msu.edu), which provides information 
pertaining to the number of rRNA operons contained on 
prokaryotic genomes. (7). 

RDP-II CITATION AND ACCESS 

Research assisted by any RDP-II service should cite: the 
Ribosomai Database Project (RDP-II) at the Michigan State 
"^ Univeisit y^in East Lansing, Michigarirthe release number; and 
this article. Please state which data, programs and services 
were used. 

The RDP-II data and analysis services can be found at URL: 
http://rdp.cme.msu.edu/. A mirror site is available at the Labo- 
ratory for Molecular Classification in the Center for Information 
Biology at the National Institute of Genetics (NIG), Japan 
(http^/wdcm.nig.ac.jp/I^P/htmyindex.htrnl). This new niirror 
site should provide better access to RDP-II for researchers in 
that part of the world. 

The address for email correspondence with RDP-II staff is 
now rdpstaff@msu.edu. Those without access to email may 
contact the RDP-II staff via telephone (+1 517 432 4998), fax 
(+1 517 353 8957) or regular mail. 

FUTURE CHANGES AND ADDITIONS 

Several upgrades to the WWW analysis programs are planned 
for release in the near future. An improved sequence selection 
tool will allow searching and provide a graphical display of 
sequence completeness. A new analysis program will allow 
users to create phylogenetic trees incorporating RDP 
sequences along with their own data. In addition, Version 2.0 
of the terminal restriction fragment polymorphism (T-RFLP) 



program (8) is under development. To keep abreast of the 
increasing volume of rRNA sequence data, we are evaluating 
changes in workflow, additional automation of annotation and 
more robust automated alignment procedures. These back-end 
changes should enable the RDP to provide timely release of 
rRNA data. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 

Additional material related to the RDP-II and described in the 
Supplementary Data section of this article at NAR Online 
consists of the following: 

(i) a PDF file of a poster from the American Society for 
Microbiology (ASM) May 2000 meeting describing the 
RDP-II and some historical aspects of the RDP and RDP-II 
rRNA sequence data; 

(ii) a PDF file of the new backbone phylogenetic tree of 217 
SSU rRNA prokaryotic sequences; 

(iii) a PDF file detailing the diversity found in RDP releases; 

(iv) a PDF file of PCA two-dimensional scatter plots for 
prokaryotic SSU rRNA sequences (figure 5 of the ASM May 
2000 poster, above) 
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